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"| believe that when employers and unions 
representing a majority of their employees 
agree on a union shop they should have the 
right to have one. 

"Seventeen states, 12 of them in the South, 
have enacted laws which deprive unions and 
employers from making such agreements. They 
call these ‘right to work’ laws, but that is not 
what they really are. Actually, these are laws 
which make it impossible for an employer to 
bargain collectively with a majority of his em- 
ployees about the security of their unions . . . 
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"In the first place, they do not create any 
jobs at all. In the second place, they result in 
undesirable and unnecessary limitations upon the 
freedom of working men and women and their 
employers to bargain collectively and agree 
upon conditions of work. Thirdly, they restrict 


union security and thereby undermine the basic 
strength of labor organizations. 


| oppose such laws categorically." 


— JAMES P. MITCHELL 
Secretary of Labor, Dec. 7, 1954. 
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"Right to Work" Laws— 
Slick Anti-Labor Weapon 


"The Right to Work” is a fair-sounding slogan. 
It sounds like the title of a full-employment pro- 
gram. But it is being used by reactionary groups 
as a cover for state anti-labor legislation. 

In its name 17 states have outlawed all forms of 
union security: the closed shop, the union shop, 
and maintenance of membership. In several 
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other states “right to work" bills are in the hopper. 

"Right to work" laws make it unlawful for 
labor and management to enforce union-security 
provisions in freely negotiated collective-bargain- 
ing agreements. Many of these state laws also 
contain other restrictions of union activities. 


' States with "right to work" laws are: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 
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These laws aim to undermine union strength апа 
to throw roadblocks in the way of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Eleven of the seventeen “right to work” states 
passed their laws in 1947. That was the year of 
whipped-up anti-labor hysteria when the Taft- 
Hartley Act was passed over President Truman’s 
veto. Only one state, Florida, adopted such a law 
prior to 1947. 

Since 1952 anti-labor forces in the states have 
been gathering new strength. Five additional 
states passed “right to work" laws between 1952 
and 1954. Апа anti-labor groups are hard at 
work in the state capitols attempting to convince 
legislators that their states need such legislation. 

The Taft-Hartley Act encourages enactment of 
state “right to work” laws. And recent actions of 
the National Labor Relations Board—which limit 
the Federal Government’s authority in industrial 
relations—make state labor legislation more im- 
portant than at any time in the past 20 years. 

“Right to work” propagandists always refer to 
liberty, justice, and free choice, which union- 
security provisions supposedly take away from 


workers. But underlying such misleading declara- 
tions of high principle is the illusion that “right 
to work” laws are a special attraction to industry 
and commerce. 

Both of these premises—used by “right to 
work” propagandists—are false апа illusory. 
They serve merely to cloak anti-labor legislation 
with a fraudulent cover of social purpose and re- 
spectability. 


Unions Protect Workers’ 
Democratic Rights 

The past hundred years have witnessed a vast 
change in types of employment. 

Economic activity is now organized on an em- 
ployer-employee basis. Agriculture and rural liv- 
ing have shrunk in importance. About 80 percent 
of the working population is composed of em- 
ployees; only some 20 percent is self-employed or 
employers. The dominant type of business is the 
huge, impersonal corporation employing thou- 
sands of workers, frequently in establishments 
that are located in different parts of the country. 

Most of the grandchildren of self-employed 
farmers and mechanics are now on someone else’s 


payroll. Except for the protection of law and 
union contracts, most Americans—wage and sal- 
ary earners—are now subject not only to the 
forces of the marketplace but also to the policies 
and decisions of corporation executives and man- 
agers. 

The individual worker on his own is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in trying to influence the com- 
pany’s decision regarding his wages, hours, and 
working conditions. Consider the ridiculously 
unbalanced bargaining relationship between the 
individual worker and General Motors, U. S. Steel, 
General Electric, or the Bell Telephone System. 

Unions attempt to redress the balance through 
collective organization and action. The union at- 
tempts to give the individual worker the bargain- 
ing power he lacks on his own. This function 
of the trade union was recognized in the Wagner 
Act. And it was carried over in Section 1 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act: 

"The inequality of bargaining power between em- 
ployees who do not possess full freedom of associa- 
tion or actual liberty of contract, and employers who 


are organized in the corporate or other forms of own- 
ership association substantially burdens and affects 


the flow of commerce, and tends to aggravate recur- 
rent business depressions, by depressing wage rates 
and the purchasing power of wage earners in indus- 
try and by preventing the stabilization of competitive 
wage rates and working conditions within and be- 
tween industries. 


"Experience has proved that protection by laws of 
the right of employees to organize and bargain col- 
lectively safeguards commerce from injury, impair- 
ment, or interruption, and promotes the flow of com- 
merce by removing certain recognized sources of in- 
dustrial strife and unrest, by encouraging practices 
fundamental to the friendly adjustment of industrial 
disputes arising out of differences as to wages, hours, 
or other working conditions, and by restoring equality 
of bargaining power between employers and em- 
ployees." 


Through the collective strength of the union 
the individual worker attains a voice in determi- 
ning the conditions under which he works. The 
union gives meaning to the individual worker's 
rights in an industrial economy of large-scale 
corporate enterprises. And the union thereby 
strengthens the democratic fabric of society as a 
whole. 


The Department of Social Education and Action 


of the Presbyterian Church issued a report in 1944 
which stated: 


“Ав a member of a labor union the modern worker 
gains a new investment of personality. He helps to 
formulate policies and decisons that affect conditions 
of life under which he works by his participation 
through his union, a participation that starts in the 
shop meeting and that extends far in all that his 
union and its leaders do... 

“At their best, labor unions have been a primary 
agent of democracy. Democracy in industry is some- 
thing other than benevolent paternalism. It concerns 
the independent status of the individual worker in 
relation to his employer. The labor union helps to 
lift this status into the framework of democracy 
when representatives of labor’s own choosing meet 
with representatives of employer’s own choosing in 
reference to matters of mutual concern.” 


Unions’ Rights and Obligations 

After selection by a majority of employees in 
the bargaining unit—such as department, plant, 
or company—the union has certain specific rights 
and obligations under the law. 

The union designated by a majority of em- 


ployees is the exclusive bargaining agent for all 


employees in the unit. When a U. S. union bar- 


gains with an employer on wages, hours, and 
working conditions, the union bargains for all of 
the unit’s members. 
Section 9 of the Taft-Hartley Act states: 
“Representatives designated or selected for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining by the majority of the 
employees in a unit appropriate for such purposes, 
shall be the exclusive representatives of all the em- 
ployees in such unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining in respect to rates of pay, Wages, hours 
of employment, or other conditions of employment.” 
The doctrine of exclusive bargaining rights for 
the majority union did not spring up suddenly. It 
developed on the basis of American experience. 
It is apparent that representation for minority 
unions could lead to chaotic conditions—multiple 
contracts for the same group of workers, conflict- 
ing seniority provisions and wage rates, conflicts 
over representation on bargaining committees, 
and a lack of a sense of responsibility on the part 
of the multiple unions. | 
Multiple representation could result in conflict- 
ing demands upon an employer—from CIO unions, 
AFL unions, rump unions, racketeer organ. 
tions, and Communist-dominated unions, 8 " 
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We Still Believe in Majority Rule in Government and Unions 


YOU CANT EXPECT 
HIM TO SUPPORT 
THE UNION 
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jority union from endless battles with numerous 
competing unions for collective bargaining with 
the employer. 

Behind the doctrine of exclusive bargaining 
rights is the simple democratic idea of majority 
rule. A Republican president—elected by a ma- 
jority of voters—is the president of the United 
States, not of Republicans alone. It is similar 
in industrial relations; the union selected as the 
bargaining agent by a majority of employees be- 
comes the sole bargaining agent for all employees 
in the unit. 

The doctrine of exclusive bargaining rights has 
been upheld in the courts. U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice Jackson stated in the J. I. Case decision in 
1944: | 


«The very purpose of providing by statute for the 
collective agreement is to supersede the terms of sep- 
arate agreements of employees with terms which re- 
flect the strength and bargaining power and serve 
the welfare of the group. . . . The workman is free 
if he values his own bargaining position more than 
that of the group, to vote against representation; but 
the majority rules, and if it collectivizes the employ- 
ment bargain, individual advantages or favors will 
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generally in practice go in as a contribution to the 
collective result." 
Unions, therefore, are unlike other types of 


membership organizations. Their legal rights and 
obligations are different from those of fraternal 
orders or churches. 

Fraternal orders and other membership organi- 
zations perform services. But they are not re- 
quired by law or custom to perform services for 
non-members as well as for members. 

Veterans may join veterans' organizations if 
they wish. But no veterans’ organization is re- 
quired by law to represent all veterans. Yet a 
union selected as the bargaining agent by a ma- 
jority of workers in a unit is legally required to 
represent all the unit's workers. 

If the union fails to fairly represent all the em- 
ployees in the unit, its basic bargaining rights may 
be challenged. In such a case the courts may rule 
that the union has violated the law. 

For example in a case where the union-an 
unaffiliated union in this case—wanted to charge 
a fee for processing the grievances of non-mem- 
bers, the NLRB said it could not, that “ап ограп- 
zation which is granted exclusive bargaining 





rights under Section 9 has, in return, assumed 
the basic responsibility to act as a ‘genuine rep- 
resentative of all of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit.’ (Hughes Tool, 104 NLRB 318, 1953.) 

". . . We believe it is also clear that the presen- 
tation and adjustment of grievances is an activity 
which is subject to this requirement of non-dis- 
criminatory representation by the certified union." 

Most unions do not have to be told to repre- 
sent all of the employees—they do it because it is 
good trade union philosophy. But nevertheless, 
the law underscores this responsibility of the 
union to represent union and non-union member 
alike. 
Burden of Exclusive Representation 

The burden of exclusive representation is a 
dificult one. The union must place its strength 
and finances at the service of all the workers in 
the unit. The cost of negotiating collective-bar- 
gaining agreements covering the wages, hours, and 
working conditions of all the workers in the unit 
must come out of the union’s treasury. In process- 
ing the grievance of any worker in the unit, the 
union may have to reimburse the union steward 


and committeemen. If the grievance goes to ar- 
bitration, the union’s staff will probably represent 
the aggrieved employee—the arbitrator and the 
union’s lawyer, economist, industrial engineer, 
and field representative, may have to be reim- 
bursed out of union funds. 

Union representation leads to benefits for all 
the workers in the unit. Elinore Herrick, the 
personnel director of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, the nation’s leading Republican newspaper, 
recently stated: 

“Hardly a day passes on my own job that I am not 
aware of how much trade unionism has done to raise 
the wage level, to protect workers from unjust dis- 
charge, and to improve working conditions... . 
Because so much of the present well-being of the 
workers is due to the efforts of the unions through 


collective bargaining, I do not really like ‘free riders’ 
myself. . . ." 


Is it unreasonable, then, to ask all workers in 
the bargaining unit to contribute financially to the 
support of the union that represents them? Can 
society properly sanction the “free rider" who re- 
fuses to assume his share of the burden of indus- 
trial citizenship? 

Concerning the arguments of the “right to 


work” propagandists, Reverend George E. Lucy, 
S.J., of the University of San Francisco, recently 


| stated: 
“Fundamental to all their arguments is the error 
that the right to work is an absolute right and a 
purely personal one. It is no such thing. The right 
to work is a conditional right and a social one. 
“The right to work is honeycombed with conditions. 
First of all, a worker must be qualified for a job and 
i must be accepted by the employer. No American 
| tradition demands that Joe, the hod carrier, has a 
| right to a carpenter’s job. And once Joe is on a 
job he is well aware of many other restrictions. He 
must report at a specific time, work so many hours 
and according to rules and regulations, accept cer- 
tain deductions from wages for Social Security, etc. 
No one seems to get excited about these restrictions 
on Joe’s liberty. He is free to reject these conditions 
and look elsewhere for a more agreeable job. But if 
he accepts the job, he also accepts the conditions. 
“The right to work, then, is not an absolute right. 
It is limited in many ways by the employer and by 
the government. No one claims that these restric- 
tions are un-American and destructive of a working- 
man’s freedom... . 

“One needn't join the American Legion or any such 
like organization, but neither does he share in its 
benefits. The advantages come only after he joins 
and pays his dues. It is quite different when a non- 


union man works next to a union member. The for- 
mer gets the same pay and works under the same 
conditions which in most instances are the result of 
unionization. Moreover, the union has the legal duty 
to represent nonunion members in the bargaining 
unit. 

"Furthermore, if a majority of workers in a plant 
agree to do their bargaining collectively the minority 
should be bound by such a decision. ‘Today we em- 
phasize the principle that ‘majority rules.’ Its va- 
lidity is no more questionable in this instance than it 
is in any other. It simply becomes one of the condi- 
tions which the individual must accept. As we have 
seen, the right to work is not absolute." 

Tax payments are one form of obligation that 
we owe to.the organized group to which we be- 
long. They are a price-tag for the privileges of 
living in organized society. But of equal im- 
portance is the obligation to participate in the ac- 
tivities of the community, to act as democratic 
citizens in a free society. 


“Free Rider” Is Tax Dodger 

The “free rider"—the non-paying non-member 
who enjoys the benefits of trade unionism—is like 
a member of the community who refuses to рау 
taxes for the upkeep of the schools, parks, police 
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could be weakened, community services could 
suffer, and possibly community peace and order 
could be supplanted by chaotic battles between 
taxpayers and non-taxpayers. 

It is similar in industrial relations. The “free 
rider” refuses to accept his social obligations. His 
fellow workers view him as a self-appointed per- 
son of special privilege. He is a threat to the 
union and to the continued peace and order of 
collective-bargaining procedures. Dues-paying 
union members view “free riders” as an insult. 
The presence of “free riders” creates a situation 
that is loaded with danger to peaceful relations 
and uninterrupted production. 

Reasonable people, therefore, have long recog- 
nized the legitimate right of the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent designated by a majority to receive 
financial support from all workers represented by 
the union. This right has been recognized by em- 
ployers, as well as by trade unionists, lawyers, 
judges, and students of industrial relations. It is 
the basic premise that underlies the idea of union 
security. 

To accept the idea that all workers in the bar- 
gaining unit have an obligation to support the ex- 


clusive bargaining agent is to accept union security 
in one form or another. The basis of union se- 
curity is that simple idea: The union designated 
by a majority of workers in the unit as the ex- 
clusive bargaining agent should be supported by 
all the workers in the unit. 


Payment of union dues, however, is not enough 
to qualify wage and salary earners as good citizens 
of an industrial community. Active participation 
in the affairs of the union is called for. 


Unions are not mere dues-collecting agencies, 
any more than the state governments are mere 
tax-collecting agencies. This nation was estab- 
lished by those who took up arms against a gov- 
ernment in London that imposed “taxation with- 
out representation.”’ 


Trade unions require dues payments to main- 
tain the organization’s functions. But they want 
and need not just dues-paying members, but ac- 
tive members who attend meetings, discuss and 


vote on issues, and vote in union elections. It 1S 


through active participation in the affairs of the 
union by all the workers in the unit that demo 
cratic unionism can be assured. 
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Type of 
Union Security 


Total Studied 


Union Shop . 
Maintenance of Membership ................... 
Source: Monthly Labor Review, April, 1953. 


Types of Union Security 

There are many varieties of union-security 
provisions in collective-bargaining agreements. In 
general, they fall into the following major cate- 
gories: 

(1) Closed Shop—The employer hires only 
union members. (Outlawed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act.) 

(2) Union Shop—New workers need not be 
union members when hired but must join the 
union within a certain time after starting on the 
job. 

(3 Maintenance of Membership—Those who 
are members of the union at a specified time after 
the collective-bargaining agreement is negotiated 


Agreements 
Number 
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Workers Concerned 
Number Percent 
5,549,000 100 
4,204,000 76 
3,448,000 62 

756,000 14 


Регсепі 


must remain members for the duration of the 
agreement. 


Varieties of these three forms of union-security 
provisions are to be found in tens of thousands of 
collective-bargaining agreements. The most wide- 
spread of these general types of union security is 
the union shop. One variety is the modified union 
shop; it provides that members of the union at a 
specified time after the agreement is negotiated 
must remain members of the union and that all 
new workers must join the union within a certain 
time after starting on the job. Other common 
varieties of the union shop provide for conditions 
that approach the closed shop. 


The Taft-Hartley Act permits union-security 


provisions other than the closed shop. But it 
limits the enforcement of union-security pro- 
visions to cases of non-payment of dues. And it 
permits the states to bar all other forms of union 
security, even including the union shop and main- 
tenance of membership. 

The Taft-Hartley Act thereby seriously re- 
stricts the operation of union-security provisions. 
Even in cases where the law permits union se- 
curity, it does not require union membership so 
long as the dues-payment requirement is met. 
This is one among many reasons for trade-union 
opposition to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Unions desire the right to negotiate union- 
security provisions with employers without gov- 
ernment interference between collective-bargain- 
ing parties. Unions also want and need the demo- 
cratic participation of workers, not dues payments 
alone. 

Union-security provisions in collective-bargain- 
ing agreements have developed over many years 
of bargaining relationships. In some industries 
closed-shop agreements had been in force for 20 
to 30 years and more at the time they were out- 
lawed by the Taft-Hartley Act. And in many 


cases union-shop and closed-shop agreements have 
been championed by employers, as well as by 
unions. 

The closed shop had become fully developed in 
the printing industry as early as 1840. Several 
other trades—tailors, cigar-makers, hollow-ware 
glassblowers, iron molders, and others—were 
moving toward widespread closed-shop conditions 
before the Civil War. 

In defense of the closed shop, the U. S. Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations declared in 1915: 

“We are... of the opinion that where an em- 
ployer enters into an agreement with a union which 
stipulates that only union men shall be employed, a 
thing which he has both a moral and legal right to do, 
the non-union worker, in that event, can have no 
more reason to find fault with the employer in de- 
clining to employ him than a certain manufacturer 
would have if the employer, for reasons satisfactory 


to himself, should confine his purchase to the product 
of some other manufacturer." 


Workers Support Union Security 

Despite the well-organized open-shop drive of 
some business groups since the early 1900's, the 
closed shop and the union shop made headway. 
By the time the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, 


thousands of collective-bargaining agreements 
provided for closed-shop or union-shop agree- 
ments. 

Under the original terms of the Taft-Hartley 
Act a union could not negotiate union-security 
provisions in collective-bargaining agreements un- 
less a majority of the workers in the unit voted 
for union security. Up to October 22, 1951, when 
the Act was amended, secret-ballot elections on 
union security were conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. The record of those elec- 
tions shows the overwhelming popularity of union 
security among workers. 

During the four years in which union-security 
elections were required, the NLRB conducted 46,- 
119 polls, with union security winning 97 percent 
of them. There were 6,542,564 workers eligible 
to vote in those elections; 5,547,478 valid ballots 
Were cast in the polls, and 91 percent of them 
were cast in support of union security. So over- 
whelming was the support for union security that 
the law was amended to eliminate the necessity 
for the NLRB’s conducting these costly and bur- 
densome elections. 


The vast majority of collective-bargaining 


agreements provide for some type of union se- 
curity. The Bureau of Labor Statistics analyzed 
1,653 agreements in effect in 1952 covering 5,549,- 
000 workers. The government agency found that 
Чә percent of these agreements covering 76 per- 
cent of the workers had union-security provisions. 
Union-shop provisions were found in more than 
three-fifths of the agreements covered in the BLS 
survey. (See table on page 11.) 

Many employers, as well as students of indus- 
trial relations, agree that closed-shop or union- 
shop agreements contribute to responsible union- 
ism and result in benefits to management. 

Under open-shop conditions the union is per- 
petually fighting for its very existence. It is 
always in the midst of organizing efforts. Little 
time or energy is left to the union, under open- 
shop conditions, for a constructive relationship 
with the employer. Both workers and manage- 
ment suffer as a result of the union's insecurity 
imposed by open-shop conditions. 

Responsible unionism can develop only to the 
extent that the union feels secure, that its posi- 
tion is not being attacked or undermined. 

Under closed-shop or union-shop conditions the 
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union is not compelled to spend its major efforts 
on continuous organizing drives within the plant. 
The union under such conditions can concentrate 
its attention on collective bargaining and co- 
operate with management for the mutual benefit 
of the workers and the company. 

Reverend Jerome L. Toner maintains in his 
book, The Closed Shop, that “the closed shop 
represents the acme of unionization, through 
which the most effective type of collective bar- 
gaining is possible. It is the bond of industrial 
relations by which men and masters may be 
united to work together in peace and harmony for 
their mutual benefit. Non-closed shop relations 
breed suspicion in proportion to the degree of non- 
organization; inevitably, the union is wary of the 
employer, and unionists war with non-union em- 
ployees. Even though the closed shop is no pana- 
cea for all industrial difficulties, it does constitute 
the solution for many of them.” 


“Right то Work" Laws Disrupt Bargaining 

Yet 17 states have outlawed all forms of union 
security. The Taft-Hartley Act—which рег- 
mits union-security provisions other than the 
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closed shop—permits the states to restrict or limit 
all other forms of union-security provisions. This 
federal statute specifically permits the states to be 
more restrictive than the federal law in the area 
of union security. 


Instead of a national policy that would permit 
unions and employers to negotiate union-security 
provisions freely, the present law presents a 
series of obstacles. The national law bars the 
closed shop; it permits other forms of union se- 
curity, but it permits the states to outlaw them. 


If “right to work” laws were adopted by all the 
States, there could be 49 different laws affecting 
union security: the federal law and 48 state laws. 
Yet union security is an issue that clearly calls 
for a national policy, since labor-management re- 
lations are conducted with national firms that buy 
and sell in the national market and operate estab- 
lishments in several states. 


Consider the disruption of industrial relations 
created by “right to work” laws as they affect 
union-management relationships in multiplant 
firms. The union and the company negotiate a 
master agreement covering all the firm’s estab- 
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lishments. Both parties agree to a union-security 
provision. But if one of the plants is in a “right to 
work” state, the union-security provision—freely 
negotiated by the parties—is inoperative in that 
state. This situation leads to chaotic labor-man- 
agement relations, and it could result in a break- 
down of orderly collective-bargaining relationships. 
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The О. S. Steel Согрога- 
tion, General Motors, and 
General Electric, for ex- 
ample, operate establish- 
ments in many states. They 
produce standardized goods 
for sale in a national mar- 
ket. Their products are 
sold at uniform prices 
throughout the nation. 
lhey negotiate collective- 
bargaining agreements cov- 
ering wages, hours, and 
working conditions, for 
workers in many plants in 
many parts of the country. 
But under the present law 
union-security practices 
may differ from plant to plant, depending upon 
the state laws as well as upon the federal law. 

A multiplant company may operate under a 
union-shop provision in its New York, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Illinois plants. But in its Texas, Ala- 
bama, and Virginia plants, all forms of union se- 
curity are outlawed by state legislation. 
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CONTRACT NEGOTIATIO 


2-1 
The United States developed a national econ- 
omy—as contrasted with regional economies— 
about a hundred years ago, with the growth of 
railroads, manufacturing industries, and stand- 
ardized manufactured products. The industriali- 
zation of the country since the 1860’s has resulted 
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іп the creation of a national market and the de- 
velopment of large multiplant firms. 

A national economy requires national economic 
policies. The selection of union security for special 
restrictions under a combination of federal and 


state laws is an obvious attempt to undermine col- 
lective bargaining. 






YOU ARE TRYING 
TO WEAKEN OUR 
UNIONS BY 

DIVIDING US UP. 
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ALL OVER / 
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“Right to Work" Laws— 


Low Wage Scheme 


“Right to Work" laws give no one the right to 
a job. The title of these laws is a fraud. 

“Right to work" propagandiists claim that state 
legislation to outlaw union security is necessary 
to attract industry and commerce. The claim 
is false. 

None of the industrial and commercial states— 
such as New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan and Ohio—has a “right to work" law. And 
there is no evidence that such laws can or do 
promote economic progress in the less-industrial- 
ized states. 

Why are anti-labor groups so anxious to see 
“right to work" laws adopted? 

The goal of the “right to work" propagandists 
is simple and direct, despite their high-flown lan- 


“Right to work” laws do not promote economic 
progress. Economic conditions in the “right to 
work” states generally are behind those of the 
nation as a whole. All the “right to work” states 


guage. It is low wages that they seek, through 
laws that interfere with collective bargaining and 
hamper trade union growth. 

Although “right to work” advocates propose 
these laws in the name of attracting industry and 
commerce, they are frequently the very same 
people who try to keep high-wage firms out of 
their communities. 


Many people think that these laws narrowly 
affect trade union members alone. But, in reality, 
they have widespread effects. 


Although “right to work" laws are proposed 
in the name of economic progress, the aim of 
their advocates is to halt improvements in the 
wages and working conditions of working people. 
Depressed wages, however, depress the entire 
community. Low wages mean poor living con- 
ditions that affect businessmen, farmers and pro- 
fessionals. 


had per capita personal incomes in 1953 that were 
below the national average, except Nevada, which 
has benefited from upper-income tourist trade 
and resort centers. 
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PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME, 1953 
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_| in States with "Right to Work" Laws 
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Let’s look at the record and examine the claims 
of the “right to work" propagandists. 

1. Can “right to work” laws attract industry 
and commerce into the less-industrialized states? 

о Did these laws promote economic growth 


in the states that adopted them? 


Can “Right to Work" Laws 


Attract Industry? 

Why do businessmen decide to locate a plant 
in a certain location? 

Most business firms select their locations on 
the basis of economic advantage. 

A business firm attempts to produce and dis- 
tribute its products at the lowest possible cost. 
In deciding the location of a factory, the primary 
question to be answered is: in which location can 
the product be produced and distributed most 
cheaply? 

This involves an examination of the various 
costs of production and distribution, such as raw 
material costs, overhead, power, plant and equip- 
ment, labor costs, and transportation costs. 


Glenn E. McLaughlin and Stefan Robock, in 


their study of 88 new post-World War П plants 
in the South, entitled “Why Industry Moves 
South?” found that “the major advantage is al- 
most invariably achieved by locating (a new 
plant) close to either the market, a source of raw 
materials, or a supply of labor." 

The major factors involved in a decision to lo- 
cate a plant in a specific place, therefore, are (1) 
whether or not markets for the company's prod- 
ucts are close by; (2) whether or not raw mate- 
rials, including water supply and power, are avail- 
able at low cost; (3) whether or not the area has 
an adequate labor supply. 

Different industries place varying importance 
on each of these three considerations, depending 
on the type of goods they produce for sale. Some 
companies find a major economic advantage in 
being close to markets for their products; others 
seek to be near raw material supplies; and other 
companies look primarily for areas of adequate 
manpower supply. 

_ Studies of new plants in the Southeastern states 
indicate that growing markets have had the great- 
est influence on locational decisions. 
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ADVANTAGES SOUGHT IN 
CHOOSING LOCATIONS FOR 
NEW PLANTS: 






IF YOU BUILD YOUR 
NEW PLANT HERE 
YOU'LL HAVE THESE 
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McLaughlin апа Robock found that 45 percent 
of the 88 new, post-war plants studied were pri- 
marily attracted by market considerations. Thirty 
percent were primarily attracted by raw mate- 
rial resources, and 25 percent were attracted by 
an ample supply of manpower. 

After examining the factors involved in locating 
new plants, in the South, McLaughlin and Robock 
concluded that “as a location factor, labor has 
been less important than materials and markets 
during the post-war period in attracting industry 
to the south. Furthermore, where labor has been 
a primary factor in locating new plants, more 
emphasis has been placed on availabilitiy and 
on labor attitudes than on wage rates." 

The labor factor, therefore, is not the sole con- 
sideration in locating a new plant. For many in- 
dustries, it is a relatively minor consideration, by 
comparison with the importance of markets and 
raw materials. 

A "right to work" law cannot conceivably be 
a real economic attraction for most companies. 
Adoption of such a law cannot create markets 
where they do not exist. Neither can a "right 


to work" law produce an available supply of low- 
cost raw materials. But let us see whether а 
"rieht to work" law can possibly affect the man- 
power supply and labor costs. 


Anti-Labor Laws Cannot Produce 
Manpower Resources 

The presence of an ample manpower supply 
in an area is an attraction for a company seeking 
a location for its business. This is particularly 
true for industries—such as textiles, clothing 
and shoes—in which labor costs are a high per- 
centage of the total cost of the finished product. 

There has been an ample supply of manpower 
resources in the two areas that have expanded 
most rapidly in recent years—the South (includ- 
ing the Southwest) and the West Coast. In the 
South, it has been the result of the natural in- 
crease in the population, and in the West Coast 
states, it has been the result of migration into 
the area. 

Most companies seek not merely areas with an 


ample supply of labor, but areas with adequately 
skilled manpower. 
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Some industries require a small key group of 
skilled workers. Other industries, however, re- 
quire a high percentage of skilled and semi-skilled 
labor. Where the available labor supply in an 
area does not have all the required skills, the 
company is compelled to train unskilled workers, 
to import skilled workers from other areas, or 
to seek another location. 

Unskilled workers can be trained for most 
jobs in mass-production plants within short 
periods of time. But there are key jobs in almost 
all types of plants that require experienced skills 
—the product of education and previous work 
experience. 

The training of unskilled labor or the import- 
ing of skilled employees from other areas can be 
accomplished only at great cost to the company. 
In either case, the result is added expenses and 
high costs of production. The additional costs 
may be great enough to persuade the company 
to seek another location where there is a greater 
availability of an adequately skilled labor force. 

The availability of an ample supply of ade- 
quately skilled manpower does not relate to “right 
to work” laws. There may be available supplies 
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of adequately skilled labor in a state without such 
legislation as well as in states with such a law. 

A “right to work” law cannot produce a rapid 
natural increase in the population, as has oc- 
curred in the Southern states. Nor can it attract 
a labor supply, as did the West Coast climate and 
promise of high wages and good living conditions. 
And a “right to work” law cannot provide an in- 
dustrially-skilled work-force, which is the result 
of education, training and experience. 


“Right to Work" Laws Cannot 
Increase Productivity 

A business firm is interested in the unit costs 
for each item of goods it sells, not in hourly wage 
rates alone. Whether the unit labor cost of an 
item is 10¢ or 20¢ does not depend merely on the 
hourly wage rate, but also on production per man- 
hour, on the skill of the work force, and on the 
rates of employee absenteeism and turnover 
(quits). 

Can “right to work” laws reduce unit labor 
costs? 

Whether the unit labor cost of an item is 10¢ 
or 20¢ depends in part on production per man- 


hour (productivity), as well as on wage rates. 
Productivity is a major factor in determining 
unit labor costs. 

Let us take two hypothetical firms. One pays 
a worker $1 per hour. He produces 10 gadgets 
an hour. His wage for each gadget is 10¢. An- 
other firm, producing the same gadgets, pays a 
worker $2 an hour. This worker produces 20 
gadgets per hour. Despite the higher wage rate, 
this worker's wage for each gadget is also 106. 

Production per manhour depends on a com- 
pany’s efficiency of production—on the skills of 
the work force, the efficiency of the machinery, 
the flow of work from one operation to the other, 
and on managerial ability. 

The attempt to keep wages low by undermin- 
ing union strength through state “right to work” 
laws is no assurance that production per man- 
hour will be higher in states with such laws than 
in states without them. “Right to work” laws 
cannot increase productivity. 


The unit labor cost of a product is also de- 
termined, in part, by the rates of labor turnover 
(quits) and absenteeism. 
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“Right to work” laws cannot possibly produce 
low rates of turnover and absenteeism. On the 
other hand, students and management observers 
both have reported that strong unions, good 
wages and working conditions, and good union- 
management relations do result in low turnover 
and absenteeism rates. 

Anti-labor legislation may help to maintain a 
state’s low wage structure and thereby may con- 
ceivably have some small effect on a company’s 
unit labor costs. But “right to work" laws can do 
nothing to improve productivity or the rates of 
turnover and absenteeism. Indeed, the outlawing 
of union security by a “right to work” law would 
make it difficult and unlikely for a union to со- 
operate with management to help improve ef- 
ficiency or reduce the rates of absenteeism and 
turnover. Such a law can do nothing—or very 
little, at the utmost—to affect unit labor costs. 


Low Wages Do Not Build 
Consumer Markets 


As we have seen, markets are a most powerful 
attraction for industry and commerce. Can “right 


to work” laws produce growing markets in the 
less-developed states? 

Consumer markets depend upon consumer buy- 
ing power. How do “right to work” laws affect 
the buying power of the people—their incomes 
and the prices of the things they buy? 

Although “right to work” laws aim at retard- 
ing wage and salary improvements, they do not 
produce lower prices. Prices of most items we 
buy are set on a national basis. They are the 
same in a Mississippi town as in New York or 
Chicago. Products made by multi-plant firms— 
with factories in both low- and high-wage areas— 
usually sell for the same price nationally. 

A comparison of living costs, as estimated by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ City Workers’ 
Family Budget, clearly shows that the cost of 
living is not lower in “right to work" states than 
in others. 

The cost of maintaining a family of four, in 
June 1953, on the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ City 
Workers’ Family Budget was greater in Atlanta, 
Jacksonville and Richmond (in “right to wor 
states) than in New York or Chicago. And in 
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Atlanta, Ga. (in a “right to work" state), it was 
one of the highest in the country. 

Of the 34 cities surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for its City Workers’ Family 
Budget, 10 are within states with “right to work" 
laws. In 5 of those cities in June 1953—Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; and Richmond, Va.—living costs were 
greater than the national average. 

While “right to work" laws aim at keeping 
wages low, they do not produce lower living 
costs. Low wages generally mean poor con- 
sumer markets and low standards of living. 

To the extent that “right to work" laws tend 
to maintain low wage and salary structures, they 
impede the expansion of consumer buying power 
and delay the growth of many industries that 
seek locations close to consumer markets. Low 
wages mean poor customers for retail business, 
farm products and manufactured goods. 


What Type of Industry 
May Be Attracted? 

It would appear on balance that “right to work" 
laws offer no economic advantage to the vast 
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majority of business firms that are primarily 
concerned with being close to markets or sources 
of raw materials. Indeed, to the extent that such 
laws keep wages and salaries low, they delay the 
growth of consumer buying power and of market- 
oriented industries. 

«Right to work" laws, however, may present a 
degree of economic advantage to some types of 
anti-union companies, largely in soft goods in- 
dustries, that are seeking to employ unskilled 
labor at low wages. For this small group “right 
to work” laws would not be sufficient. They 
would have to be combined with other factors— 
such as a low prevailing wage structure in the 
area and a large supply of unskilled labor, willing 
to accept low wage rates and non-union working 
conditions. 

But it is. well to note that no state, region 
or nation can hope to build a balanced and ex- 
panding economy on the basis of low wage, 
anti-union companies employing unskilled 1а- 
bor, essentially in the soft goods industries. 
It is a fact of economic life that a sound econ- 
omy can be built only on the basis of diversified 


types of industries and, on growing consumer 
markets. 

Тһе future well-being and continued economic 
development of the less-developed states require 
rising wages and salaries, growing consumer mar- 
kets, natural resource development, and diversi- 
fied industries, rather than "right to work" laws 
that hamper collective bargaining. 


Growth Occurred Without 
“Right to Work" Laws 

Substantial growth in the economic activities 
of the less-developed states took place during 
1939-47, without the enactment of any “right 
to work" laws; only Florida adopted a "right to 
Work" law before 1947.“ 


All sections of the country have shared in the 
national economy's rapid growth since 1939. Un- 
employed workers and idle machines were put 
to Work as the economy moved out of the depres- 
sion. Thousands of new factories and commercial 





a T adopted the first "right to work" law in 1944. 
1l states enacted such laws in 1947; between 1952 and 
‚ә additional states passed “right to work" laws. 
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establishments went into operation. Millions of 


new jobs were created. 


This expansion of economic activity has been, 
in part, a response to government activities— 
including the war effort, foreign aid programs, 
and the post-Korean mobilization. It was also, 
in large part, generated by the demands of rap- 
idly growing consumer markets, bolstered by war- 
time consumer savings, rising purchasing power, 
and an increasing population. 

Between 1939 and 1947, when 11 states adopted 
“right to work” laws, the expansion of economic 
activities was more rapid than the national av- 
erage in such diverse areas of the country as the 
Southeast, Southwest, West Coast, and several 
of the states in the central farm-belt region. 
Rapid advances in the economic activities of 
the less industrialized states were made before 
the adoption of “right to work” laws. 

From 1939 to 1947, the number of employees 
in non-farm establishments in the United States 
rose 43 percent. But in such less-industrialized 
states as Florida, California, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington, Nevada, Alabama, and Tennessee, 
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the percentage growth in non-farm employment 
was much greater than the national average. 


The rapid growth of the less-developed states 
—before adoption of “right to work" laws— 
is likewise seen in the rising number of wage and 
salary workers in manufacturing industries. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1947, the number of wage and 
salary workers in the nation's factories increased 
42 percent. But in Texas the increase was 80 
percent; in Arizona, 75 percent; in Nebraska, 
11 percent; in Iowa, 64 percent. 


Total income payments to individuals for the 
United States as a whole rose 163 percent from 
1939 to 1947. In some less-industrialized states— 
such as North Dakota, Oregon, Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Washington, Florida, Cali- 
fornia and Texas—the increase was far greater 
than the average for the country. 

In the same 1939-47 period, the nation’s aver- 
age per capita personal income rose 140 percent. 
In Alabama, the increase was 223 percent: in 
Mississippi, 224 percent; in South Dakota, 265 
percent; in Nebraska, 209 percent; in Arkansas, 
204 percent. 


during 1939-47, їп Ше 
less-industrialized 
except Florida, 


These rapid advances, 
economic development of. the 
states occurred before any state, 
enacted a “right to work" law. 


Economic Expansion Between 
1947 and 1953 

Substantial economic growth in the 1947-53 
period took place in states without “right to 
work" laws, as well as in states that adopted 
them. 

Examination of the record of general economic 
activity reveals no relationship between the adop- 
tion of “right to work" laws and economic growth. 
There is no evidence that states that adopted 
“night to work" laws in 1947 experienced any 
more rapid economic growth in the following 
years, than did the West Coast states, for ex- 
ample, that do not have such laws. 

Non-farm employment rose 14 percent nation- 
ally, from 1947 to 1953. In Arkansas, Iowa, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota—four of the 
twelve states with "right to work" laws between 
1947 and 1953—the rise in non-farm employment 


was below the national average. But in Cali- 
fornia, without a “right to work" law, non-farm 
employment rose 23 percent—considerably above 
the national average. 

The same is true for factory employment. The 
number of wage and salary workers in manufac- 
turing industries nationally rose 13 percent be- 
tween 1947 and 1953. But the rise was only 3 
percent to 10 percent in the “right to work" 
states of Arkansas, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Virginia—five of the 
twelve states with "right to work" laws between 
1947 and 1953. In California, without a "right 
to work" law, the increase was 47 percent—al- 
most four times the national average. 

When one examines total income payments 
to individuals, the picture is similar. The rise 
for the nation in 1947-53 was 45 percent. But in 
seven of the twelve states that had “right to 
work” laws between 1947 and 1953, there was 
either a decline in income payments to individuals 
or an increase that was below the national av- 
erage, 


Per capita personal income payments show 
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the same pattern. Nationally, average per capita 
personal income payments rose 32 percent be- 
tween 1947 and 1953. But in North Dakota, a 
"right to work" state, there was a 14 percent de- 
cline. In five other “right to work" states, the 
increases were below the national average. And 
in Iowa, it was the same as the average for the 
nation. 

An examination of the number of firms in op- 
eration in 1947 and in 1951, likewise fails to show 
any spectacular pattern of developments in the 
"right to work" states. Between March 31, 1947, 
and March 31, 1951, there was a 4.4 percent in- 
crease nationally in the number of business firms 
in operation. Of the twelve states with "right to 
work" laws between 1947 and 1951, six, or one- 
half of them, showed either declines or increases 
that were below the national average. Oregon, 
without a “right to work" law, reported an 8.3 
percent rise in the number of business firms in 
that period. 

The record fails to indicate any pattern what- 
soever of spectacular economic growth in the 
“right to work” states between 1947 and 1953, 
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by comparision with the West Coast states that 
had no such laws. Economic expansion in 1947- 
1953, as in previous periods, was the result of real 
economic factors at work, and not the product of 
anti-labor legislation. 


Did ‘‘Right to Work" Laws 
Aid Economic Growth? 


If *right to work" laws are an aid to economic 
development, some special advances should have 
been experienced in the states that enacted such 
legislation. There is no evidence of any such ad- 
vances in the states that adopted “right to work" 
laws. Indeed, an examination of the record shows 
that the rate of economic advance slowed down in 
the “right to work" states after 1947, when most 
of this legislation was adopted. 

Non-farm employment in Texas, for example, 
rose 62 percent in the eight years, 1939-1947— 
an average yearly increase of 7.8 percent. And 
it slowed down to a rise of 29 percent in the six 
years, 1947-1953, after the "right to work" law 
was adopted—an average increase of 4.8 percent 


a year. 


In Georgia, per capita personal incomes rose 
197 percent during the eight-year period, 1939-47, 
before adoption of the “right to wor " Jaw—an 
average yearly rise of almost 25 percent. During 
the period 1947-53, per capita personal income 
in Georgia increased only 38 percent—an annual 
rise of merely somewhat more than 6 percent. 

States that have adopted “right to work" laws 
expanded their economic activities most rapidly 
between 1939 and 1947, with the upsurge in the 
national economy, before enactment of the anti- 
labor laws. In general the less-developed 
states advanced most sharply when the na- 
tional economy was growing most rapidly. And 
their advances slowed down when the na- 
tional economy grew at a less rapid rate. 

Nothing in the record reveals any indication 
whatsoever of economic growth due to adoption 
of “right to work” laws. 

Despite advances in employment and incomes 
between 1939 and 1953, the “right to work” 
states generally are still behind the nation 
as a whole. Every one of the “right to work” 
states had per capita personal incomes in 1953 


that were below the national average, except 
Nevada, which has benefited from tourist trade 
and resort centers. Indeed, several of the “right 
to work” states, in 1953, were among the lowest 
per capita personal income states in the nation, 
such as Alabama, Arkansas and North Carolina. 

In contrast, the West Coast states, which have 
developed rapidly without “right to work" laws, 
had per capita personal incomes in 1953 that were 
above the national average. California, for ex- 
ample, was among the highest per capita per- 
sonal income states in the country. 

This comparison between the “right to work" 
states and the West Coast states is well worth 
noting. California, Washington, and Oregon ex- 
perienced rapid economic improvements, with- 
out “right to work" laws and with relatively high 
wage and salary structures. 


"Right to Work" Laws Did 
Not Reduce Strikes 

But what about strikes? Have “right to work" 
laws reduced the incidence of strikes? 

Let us compare the incidence of strikes in 1947 
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and 1953—on the basis of the number of workers 
involved in work stoppages as a percentage of the 
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total number of non-farm employees, including 
salaried supervisors and executives. Although 
these figures are somewhat crude, they do indi- 
cate the incidence of strikes. 

In 1947, the number of workers involved in 
work stoppages was 5 percent of the nation’s 
non-farm employees. In 1953, the national strike- 
incidence rate was also 5 percent. 

In both years, the West Coast states, as a 
group—without “right to work” laws—showed 
approximately the same average strike-incidence 
rate; and that average rate was below the na- 
tional averages for both 1947 and 1953. 

If we examine the record for the states that 
had “right to work” laws between 1947 and 1953, 
we find the following increases in the incidence 
of strikes after adoption of such laws: Arkansas, 
3 percent in 1947 and 4 percent in 1953; Florida, 2 
percent in 1947 and 3 percent in 1953; Tennessee, 
5 percent in 1947 and 8 percent in 1953. Two 
other states—Georgia and Virginia—showed the 
same strike incidence rate in 1953 as in 1947. 
Five of the 12 states with “right to work" laws 
between 1947 and 1953 showed increases in strike 


incidence between those dates, or a failure to 
reduce the incidence of strikes. 

Adoption of “right to work” laws did not have 
any significant effect on strike-incidence rates in 
the states that adopted such legislation. "There 
was no pattern of markedly reduced strike-inci- 
dence rates in 1953, as compared with 1947, in the 
states that had such laws between those dates. 

It is clear that enactment of “right to work” 
laws did not result in a general reduction of the 
incidence of strikes. 


“Right to Work" Claims Are False 


There is no indication whatsoever to support 
the claim of “right to work” propagandists that 
such laws promote economic growth or reduce 
the incidence of strikes. These laws are nothing 
other than attempts to halt improvements in 
wages and working conditions, by hampering col- 
lective bargaining and trade union growth. 

In the guise of promoting economic progress, 
“right to work” advocates are offering up the 
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people of their states аз a sacrifice to low wages, 
non-union working conditions, and generally poor 
living standards. 


The economic advance of the less-developed 
states does not depend on “right to work" laws. 
It does depend, in large part, on improving the 
population's income levels, a development that 
“right to work" laws attempt to halt by under- 
mining organized labor. 'To the extent that these 
laws hold back improvements in wages, they 
prevent the expansion of consumer markets and 
impede economic growth. 

In reality, “right to work" laws aid no one— 
neither workers, business, farmers, or the com- 
munity—other than a very small group of low- 
wage, anti-union employers. 

The economic advance of the less-industrialized 
States does not depend on anti-labor laws, but 
rather on the general expansion of the national 
economy, in addition to the growth of consumer 
markets in those states, and the development of 
their natural resources and power potentials. 
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Guernsey-Montgomery for the Ecenemic Outlook, CIO. 





THE CASE AGAINST “RIGHT TO WORK" 
LAWS—meant for everybody who is se- 
rlously concerned with labor-management 
relations and the economic progress of their 
communities. This book presents а full- 


scale discussion of the legal and economic 


espects of those laws now on the statute 
books of 17 states and being advocated in 
others. 
Paper bound, $2; cloth bound, $3. 


A Handbook on State and Local Taxes— 
a comprehensive study of all aspects of state 
and local tax programs. 
total tax burden is "being shifted more and 
more on the shoulders of low- and moderate- 
income families" by the sales taxes. Calls for 
revision of property tex programs at the local 
level and for progressive state income taxes. 
This book fills а gap in the available material 
on tax structures. 141 pages with charts and 
tables. Paper bound, $2; cloth bound, $3. 


To Win These Rights—by Lucy Randolph 
Mason. This is the story of the CIO's struggles 
to organize the South. CIO Southern Public Re- 
lations representative tells facts about the early 


171 pages with charts and tables. ' 


Points out that the. 


days of CIO's fight to build Southern union- 
ism. Paper bound, 25 or more, $1.10 each; 
100 or more, $1 each. 


No. 173. ClO—What It Is and What It Does. 
A history of CIO's development and a state- 
ment of its program with an analysis of the 


. government and finances of CIO unions. 16 


pp., 15с each, 100 for $6, 1,000 for $45, 5,000 
for $200. 


No. 211. State Rights—How Far Do They 


. Go? Tells of CIO fight for municipal reforms, 


reapportionment and constitutional revision in 
all 48 states. 5c each, 20 for $1, 100 for 
$4.50, 1,000 for $30. 


No. 222. The CIO Case Against Taft-Hartley. 
А 91-раде detailed, chapter-and-verse presen- 
tation before the Senate Labor Committee of 


83rd Congress. $1 a copy; quantity prices on 
request. 


No. 223. Union Action for Health. CIO 
charges America is paying price for the AMA's 
victory to date over National Health [nsurance 
and tabulates gains made for CIO members 
and families through union efforts. 5c each, 
20 for $1, 100 for $4.50, 1,000 for $30. 


Have You Read These CIO Publications? 


No. 231. Guaranteed Annual Wages. A 
review of CIO union positions challenging busi- 
ness fo seriously tackle the conquest of the 
evils of mass unemployment and guarantee high 


consumption. 15с each, 20 for 51, 100 for 
$4.50, 1,000 for $30. 
No. 244. India on the March—An address 


by Chester Bowles at the National CIO Con- 
vention, 1953. А challenging plea against 
puHing "our" faith in bombs and strong talk 
for making friends of people struggling for 
freedom from want and misery. 24 pp., illus- 
trated. 15с each, 50 for $7, 100 for $13, 500 
for $60. 


No. 251. “One Third of Nation" —Still Ill- 
housed—charges that a fifth of the nation's 
families live in slum conditions. Calls for a 
minimum target of two million new housing 
units each year for next 15 years. 15с each, 


20 for $1, 100 for $4.50, 1,000 for $30. 


No. 255. Why Workers Organize—the 
rights, reasons, and results of Unions—a 
brief look at the facts about trade unions and 
what they offer the worker and his community. 
100 for $1.50, 1,000 for $14. 


Write to CIO Department of Education and Research 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


